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Correction 


The front cover photograph for Volume 8, No. 1, was incorrectly captioned. The birds shown in flight are gannets (Sula bassana), not fulmars, 
over the St. Kilda island group off the west coast of Scotland. The editor regrets the error and apologises for any inconvenience. 
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L.A. Gawva, V.V. Krinitsky and Yu. P. Yazan Development of N ature 
Reserves and National Parks 
in the USSR 


In our country nature reserves were set aside from the first days of 
Soviet Government. Since then the number of protected natural 
areas has been steadily rising and there has now evolved a system 
of state nature reserves, national parks, game preserves, partial 
nature reserves, and nature monuments. 

There are 145 nature reserves and national parks in the Soviet 
Union, occupying an area of over 13 million hectares (32.1 mil- 
lion acres). In the past five years the biosphere reserves have also 
become quite active. Berezinck, Prioksko-Terrasnyi, Caucasian, 
Repetek, Central-Chérnozem, Sary-Chelek and Sikhote-Alin 
have all received their UNESCO certificates. 

From the outset the USSR has set up a system of nature reserves 
different from national parks, the latter being intended for “recre- 
ation and tourism.” National parks have a dense network of 
roads, recreation sites, hotels, nutrition facilities, tourist equip- 
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ment hire depots, shops, communication services, etc. 

In the USSR nature reserves are the highest form of nature 
conservation, set up to achieve the natural progress of processes in 
nature ecosystems; to preserve the genetic fund of living or- 
ganisms peculiar to a specific landscape subdivision; to carry out 
research work. To be able to perform these tasks the nature re- 
serves enjoy the right of permanent and isolated utilization of land 
and water; natural objects are exempt from economic uses. Be- 
cause of geographical position and significant recreation pres- 
sures, however, some nature reserves (Teberda, Issyk-Kul and 
portions of Stolby) are acquiring the features of national parks. 

In nature reserves, steps may be taken to regulate animal num- 
bers by hunting; also allowed is the resettling of wild animals to 
other places and the feeding of animals and birds in difficult 
periods of their lives. 


Portions of the Main 
Caucasus Range in Kav- 
kazskii Biosphere Reserve 
rise to 3360 m (11,024 ft). 
Its forests have never been 
cut. 





Nature reserves have made it possible to preserve numerous 
species of rare animals — goral, sika deer, Bukhara deer, onager, 
and tiger. Nature reserves are also storage places of rare plants. 
There are the so-called minor nature reserves securing the conser- 
vation of some unique natural features. In the Pitsundo-Myussera 
nature reserve, for instance, the chief objective is the conservation 
of the Pitsunda pine and in the Gekgel reserve, of the eldar pine. 
Biocoenoses in such nature reserves are, as a rule, incapable of 
self-regulation and, therefore, there is need for man’s compensat- 
ing activities to provide favorable conditions for the continued 
existence of protected animals and plants, as well as their com- 
munities. 
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headings we may note the following: 

— Working out and identifying objective (quantitative) estima- 
tion criteria and indicators of the state of nature in nature reserves; 

— Characterization of principal indices of landscape compo- 
nents, biomes and biome subdivisions to determine their resist- 
ance, as well as the reproduction potentials of the animal and plant 
species inhabiting them; 

— Working out techniques for a complex evaluation of man’s 
indirect effect on the ecosystem in the nature reserve; 

— Throwing light on potential dangers for the species ecosys- 
tem, entire nature reserve; 

— The role of the protected territory in the system of nature 


v 


Lying east of the Black Sea, Kavkazskii Reserve contains 263,500 ha (658,750 acres). It was created in 1924 to protect a multitude of flora 
and fauna. 


The research carried out by the nature reserve’s staff or by 
scientists from other institutions on cooperation contracts is quite 
specific. Projects are pursued throughout the year and under con- 
ditions excluding man’s economic activities. All this makes 
possible a deeper insight into the quantitative criteria of “norms” 
and “departure from norms” in the course of natural processes. 
All research activities in nature reserves can be classed under four 
headings: 

1. Organization of stationary biogeocenotic observations for 
the progress of natural processes in nature. 

2. Stock-taking of flora and fauna, non-living natural objects, 
mapping, biosurveying of the natural reserve territories. 

3. Elaboration of ecological principles for the conservation of 
ecosystems and of the methods to manage them. 

4. Studying the ecology of background and rare animals and 
plants as scientific basis for their conservation and possible eco- 
nomic utilization at specified territories. 

Among particular problems classed under the aforementioned 
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reserves, estimating its scientific importance to the region and the 
country. 

These problems being studied by scientists in nature reserves 
are not only important theoretically but they have tremendous 
practical significance, permitting us to preserve, restore, and 
manage the numbers and structures of valuable animal popu- 
lations and to make practical use of natural riches in the adjoining 
territories. 

The Soviet Union’s nature reserves have accumulated a wealth 
of factual material on the life, behavior, daily activities and other 
biological features of the animals and plants under study. This 
material is periodically summarized and made available in pro- 
ceedings sponsored by nature reserves in topical scientific papers 
and other publications. 

The Soviet Union’s reserves are thus, in effect, the case studies 
of untapped nature against the background of man-converted 
landscapes. Preserving natural wealth, the nature reserves offer an 
insight into the mysteries of life on earth, thus helping man to 





avoid unnecessary errors. Nature reserves add to natural riches, 
permitting hunting loads on game animals in the adjoining ter- 
ritories to be increased and thereby providing an economic effect. 
They popularize the all-important ideas of nature preservation, 
enabling people to admire nature’s beauties, breathe fresh air and 
add to their education and spiritual enrichment. 

Nature reserves in the Soviet Union are numerous; many of 
them occupy great territories, but the fact is that our country is of 
unparalleled size. The All-Union Institute of Nature Conservation 
and Reserves, the USSR Ministry of Agriculture, is engaged at 
present in long-term planning of nature reserves in the USSR. The 
underlying principle is the representation of nature reserves in 
every natural subdivision of the country. The number of nature 
reserves will sharply increase in Eastern Siberia and Kazakhstan, 
as well as in some other Republics in the country. 

In the present five-year period the Institute is continuing its 
nature reserve activities, including: 

—Scientifically justified system of nature reserves and national 
parks for future years; 

— Ecological and socio-economic justification of the dimen- 
sions of protected natural territories; 

— Standardization of terminology and concepts in nature re- 
serve activities; 

— Justification of nature reserve regimes for different natural 
objects under conservation; 

— Working out coordination and scientific-methodological 
guidance for the activities of nature reserves; 

— Working out effective legal aspects of the conservation of 
reserve territories; 

—Economic aspects of nature conservation measures. 

Great importance is attributed to nature conservation generally 
and nature reserve activities in particular in many countries of the 
world. The Soviet Union is engaged in this respect in bilateral 
cooperation with the countries of the Socialist Alliance, with 
Britain, USA, Belgium, France, and Sweden. Our Institute also 
cooperates with other countries. 

Efforts have been made to set up national parks in the country. 
There are now only seven: three in the Baltic republics and one 
each in Kirghizia, Uzbekistan, Armenia and the Ukraine. Their 
regime is somewhat different: allowing tourism in a specified 
territory. But in these nature-conservation institutions there are 
stretches of strict preservation where people are not allowed, 
where animals and plants have free scope under rigorous protec- 
tion. 

The recreation problem was not formerly very acute in our 
country. The country’s expanses permitted everyone freely to 
engage in fishing, hunting, to roam in unspoiled grass, or to 
admire the beauty of an undistorted landscape. In the second half 


of the 20th century the situation has changed. People have be- 
come increasingly eager to come in contact with wildlife, to raise 
their ecological education. Their living standards have improved, 
and the call “to nature” has become very popular. 

The aforementioned functions of protected nature territories 
can be optimally realized in national nature parks and this calls 
forth the need of organizing a broad system of such forms of 
nature conservation which are relatively new to our country. 

In the zoning of park territory, alongside stretches of complete 
reservation, recreation and tourism, there are envisaged territories 
with national methods of economic activities, land cultivation, 
traditional handicrafts, domestic and cultural specificities, ar- 
chitectural monuments and minor architectural forms peculiar to 
local nationalities. Lands allocated for national parks belong, as a 
rule, to the national park proper, but occasionally there may be 
several land users. In any case all economic activities must be in 
agreement with the goals of the national park. 

At strict reservation sites (subject to a regime similar to that of 
nature reserves) scientific observations alone are carried out. At 
the recreation and tourism areas no camping or tourist facilities 
are usually to be found, they are outside the park boundaries. 
Movement inside the parks is allowed only by foot along paths or 
aboard special transport. 

In long-term planning of the system of national parks it is 
provided that they should first be established where primordial 
nature with beautiful landscapes has been preserved, close to large 
cities, in areas with good approach roads. 

We in the All-Union Research Institute of Nature Conservation 
and Reserves have received more than 110 suggestions on the 
establishment of national parks. 

Nature conservation in our country is of national importance. 
In the past five-year period as much as 11 billion rubles were spent 
to meet its direct requirements. Careful management of nature is 
an obligation recorded in the country’s basic law — the USSR 
Constitution. This is why reserve activities will be further ex- 
panded and improved. 


Dr. Krinitsky, vice chairman of the IUCN Commission on 
National Parks and Protected Areas, serves with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Drs. Gavva and Yazan are affiliated with the All- 
Union Research Institute. 


Photos by Bob Stottlemeyer, US National Park Service. 
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Peter L. Nowicki N ational and 


Natural Park Protection 
in France 


Although France is a large country, its population is smaller and its 
industrialization effort more recent than other western European 
nations. In certain areas agriculture has difficulty remaining 
profitable, and receives little support from commercial and social 
structures. Drastic shifts in population have left large areas of 
national territory almost uninhabited. 

All of these affect French policy for protection of large natural 
areas. The national and nature parks are often zones of high al- 
titude, isolated from population centers, not easily accessible, and 
largely under forest cover for lack of agriculture suitability, or 
abandoned by cultivation in favor of livestock. These poor and 
forgotten areas are often the product of emigration toward urban 
centers. 

The majo: difference between national parks and regional parks 
in France is that of population. In the national parks, the popula- 
tion is so reduced (or non-existent) that rural renovation is not 
one of the objectives of their management. For regional natural 
parks, however, economic restoration is an additional element to 
the common objective shared by national and regional natural 
parks, which is the protection of nature. 

National parks in France emanate from a 1960 state law. Its first 
article defines them as areas which, because of their natural 
characteristics, deserve to be strictly preserved against “all artifi- 
cial intervention likely to alter their appearance, composition and 
evolution.” 

Created by a decree of the Council of State, a national park is 
managed by a public authority. Its director has almost absolute 
regulatory powers over its territory. Such power is only possible in 
France in areas having almost no inhabitants, where the natural 
resources are not of a nature likely to entail conflicts of interest 
among potential operators — private or public. 

(Or, so it would have appeared when the first national park, La 
Vanoise, was created in 1963. In this same park, today, Electricity 
of France has a project for a large hydro-electric generating sta- 
tion. In the Cévennes, the ski industry would like to extend their 
operations into the protected areas of the park. In the Pyrenees, 
there is a drainage project which would affect a fragile and valu- 
able wetland. In the Ecrins, hunters would like the declassifica- 
tion of certain areas rich in chamois and grouse, particularly the 
black cock.) 

The national park legislation allows for three management 
zones — and here I would like to take, as an illustration, the 
fertilized egg of a Bantam hen. Inside the shell, the volume of the 
yoke is quite important with respect to the ‘white’, and in the very 
center of the yoke a little red nucleus is to be found, which is the 
kernel of life. 
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So it is for a national park: the yoke is the park and, at its heart, 
the single or several little red nuclei are the integral nature re- 
serves. Finally, the ‘white’ is a buffer zone which encircles the 
park. 

National parks management in France responds to two different 
ends, which are linked. One is the conservation, in principle 
forever, of a “natural” environment. To succeed, it is necessary to 
control the access to this milieu because of its sensitivity to the 
presence of man. It is this which justifies the creation of integral 
nature reserves inside the national parks. The other end is to divert 
tourism pressure to the buffer zone, so that the facilities necessary 
for the public will not have to be placed within the boundary of the 
park itself. Thus, the economic improvement of the municipali- 
ties surrounding the park can be compensation for the local popu- 
lation to make more palatable the restrictions on their activities 
linked to the presence of the park (especially hunting). 

In this context, it is hardly surprising that, of the French na- 
tional territory, only 2.5 percent is classed as a national park. That 
which can be achieved by a national park policy is practically 
achieved already. This type of management policy, however, can- 
not reply to the larger needs for the management of the national 
natural heritage. Moreover, the support provided to the rural 
economy in decline is very limited within a national regional 
planning policy. 

How, therefore, to reply to the forces which degrade the natural 
environment and provoke the exodus of the rural population, 
forces which exist in a great number of other places? 

In response, the idea of “regional” natural parks was advanced 
in the early 1960s by DATAR, an agency assisting the Prime 
Minister, and responsible for establishing regional planning pol- 
icy. One of the roles of these natural parks was to generate unified 
action among various public (departments, municipalities) and 
private (agricultural chambers, etc.) participants at the level of 
economic regions, as administrative “regions” were not yet in 
existence. 

Thus, as :here were no regional public authorities, from 1967 to 
1975 the creation of regional natural parks depended upon a minis- 
terial decree, even if the State was to assume far less than half of 
the operating and investment costs. 

In 1975, the regions became responsible for the creation of 
natural parks, and for assuming most of their costs as well. Four- 
teen natural parks were created before the “regions” were offi- 
cially established in 1975, and only seven have been created since, 
with two in process. 

What is the state of these natural parks, knowing that responsi- 
bility for them is not directly an affair of the State, and that their 
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management costs per hectare have proved to be almost double 
that for national parks? The average size of natural parks is 
100,000 hectares (247,000 acres), twice as large as the national 
parks, and their resident population 15,000 to 30,000 people. 

Each of the twenty-one regional natural parks is different from 
the others, but all share four characterisics: 

1. Each area has a special development plan. The total natural 
park is recognized as a “priority” zone by the partners in the 
development program because of its fragility, its natural richness, 
and the precarious social and economic life of its population. Thus 
the object of the development plan is to give the area new stimulus 
in order to maintain and preserve the essential characteristics 
which have modeled the traditional landscape. The plan must 
address the sometimes incompatible goals of local municipalities, 
extension services of State administrations, agricultural syndi- 
cates, associations for recreation and nature protection, and 
others. The results are codified in a charter, accompanied by a 
budget for investments and operating costs for the first few years. 

2. A management authority, under the orders of those who 
signed the charter, is entrusted with the management of the natural 
park. Contrary to the directorate of national parks, the manage- 
ment authority for a regional natural park has no regulatory 
power. For example, this authority can give its opinion on a build- 
ing permit application, but it cannot grant or withhold approval. 
At the same time, the management authority is usually expected to 
protect and promote local architecture. They must also foresee 
necessary modifications of the charter, and convince all the partic- 
ipants of the necessity for a change in policy, in order to meet the 
evolution of economic needs and social claims of the population 
for which they are responsible. 

3. This evolution of needs and claims is the third characteristic 
common to regional natural parks: they all pass through crises of 
maturity, as their development restores their sense of identity. 

4. The variety of the types of intervention which a management 
authority can use. One can distinguish four major possibilities for 
concrete action: 

a. Protect the richness of natural resources, as well as the archi- 


Traditional agricultural 
practices persist in the 
national parks of France, 
providing additional in- 
terpretation possibilities. 


tectural tradition which reflects the climate, methods, and ways of 
life associated with man’s use of the natural environment. 

b. Develop the economy in a way which allows the inhabitants 
to continue their usual activities while adding other sources of 
income. These earnings come from the improvement of infra- 
structure and services, and the encouragement of townspeople 
from the nearby urban centers to use the park. It is also a question 
of promoting artisan activity and the sale of products associated 
with the cultural traditions specific to each park. 

c. Educate the public and the resident population as to the 
indigenous natural and human resources, and to the means to use 
them without making them disappear under the increased pres- 
sure. 

d. To direct visitors to possible activities, and to assure that 
these activities exist and function well. 

It is vitally important that a personal relationship develop be- 
tween the regional natural park management and the citizens of 
the area. As an example, in the Northern Region of France just 
such a relationship has been promoted. The park itself has many 
objectives: scientific, as in the preservation of rustic species of 
fruit trees or chalk grasslands; aesthetic, as in the preservation of 
hedgerows or wetland landscapes. The latter entails supporting a 
specific type of agriculture: small, rectangular parcels in a net- 
work of simple drainage canals, called “wateringues.” In order to 
avoid the drainage of these areas, and to promote the local prod- 
ucts, thus the livelihood of the farmers, and thus the maintenance 
of the landscape, the park authority made a film in which the local 
farmers reconstructed the traditional way of farming of their 
fathers, demonstrating the use of old-time tools in planting, har- 
vesting and maintaining the land; the use of animals, and how the 
draught horses were transported from field to field on small flat- 
boats; the storage and treatment of vegetables for long-keeping. 
The evolution of agriculture in this area is also presented, and the 
farming families themselves tell how this activity today directly 
depends on their “traditional” heritage. 

To achieve their “political” objective, the park authority had to 
create its constituency. Here the technical aspect of management 
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is subordinate to the social aspect of fostering an image which is 
dynamic, which is perceived to be a part of everyday life. 

The possibilities of concrete action for park management 
people depend on the heritage appropriate to each park. Examples 
could include sales outlets on farms; restoration of old buildings, 
such as water- and wind-mills; special loans to establish artisan 
workshops; creation of environmental education centers; grants 
for renovation of rural lodgings for short-term vacation rental or 
for small camping sites on agricultural properties; creation of 
trails, bridlepaths and canoe routes and the appropriate facilities; 
preparation and distribution of information leaflets to visitors and 
nearby residents. 

Let us fix our attention now on the significance of such steps for 
regional planning. The 21 areas already designated as regional 
natural parks cover 5 percent of the French national territory. It is 
easy to imagine that the circumstances which justified these parks 
are to be found elsewhere and would equally justify the creation of 
other parks. 

But at the same time, the administrative structures and the 
financial means of the existing natural parks are too limited to 
achieve the ends indicated. 

If one is optimistic, the conclusion is that the regional natural 
parks are the necessary field of experience to conceive a substan- 
tive approach to regional planning. That assures the basic objec- 
tive, that of rural renovation which integrates the principles of 
natural heritage management. 

My feeling is that local administrative jurisdictions can reply to 
the exigencies of the management of the natural heritage given 
two conditions: they have the means to manage, technical and 
financial; and they have a coherent framework within which to 
insert their activity. 

Dr. Narjes, member of the Commission of European Com- 
munities, seeks to convince European heads of state “that the 
profound changes which are necessary in our economy can re- 


Parking areas are pro- 
vided at the entrance of 
many parks. Visitors may 
walk or use alternate forms 
of transportation where 
supplied to explore the 
park’ s natural areas. 
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These buildings have been restored inc 
park management programs. 


spond to the challenge of the future only if it is inscribed in an 
ecological logic.” 

National and natural parks — and the experience of their man- 
agement—are perhaps the rallying points for constructing tomor- 
row’s conservation strategies. 


Porsions of this article are reprinted from Nature and National 
Parks, a publication of the Federation of Nature and National 
Parks of Europe, Vol. 20, 77/78, 1982 


Mr. Nowicki is a specialist in environmental management in Lille, 
France. 


Photographs: Ministry of Environment, France. 





Bisessar Chakalall and Tighe Geoghegan Lesser Anti | lea Nn 
Biosphere Reserve 


A workshop on “Biosphere Reserves and Other Protected Areas 
for Sustainable Development of Small Caribbean Islands” was 
held at Caneel Bay Plantation in St. John, U.S. Virgin Islands, in 
May 1983, to complement the formal dedication ceremony of the 
Virgin Islands National Park as the first biosphere reserve in the 
Lesser Antilles. The Workshop was jointly sponsored by the 
Caribbean Conservation Association (CCA), UNESCO, the U.S. 
Man and the Biosphere Program, and the U.S. National Park 
Service. Participants included resource managers, planners, sci- 
entists, educators, and government administrators from the is- 
lands of the Lesser Antilles as well as resource managers involved 
in implementing biosphere reserves in the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ica, and representatives from the Nature Conservancy, IUCN, 
World Wildlife Fund, and UNESCO. The Eastern Caribbean 
Natural Area Management Program (run jointly by the Caribbean 
Conservation Association and the Wildlife Management Center of 
the University of Michigan), which at present is working on parks 
and protected areas in the Lesser Antilles, was also actively in- 
volved. 

UNESCO’s Man and the Biosphere Program introduced the 
concept of Biosphere Reserves in 1976 in order to conserve repre- 
sentative samples of the world’s ecosystems, protect genetic re- 
sources, and serve as benchmarks for environmental quality and 
as natural laboratories for research, demonstration, and training. 
Each reserve consists of four distinct zones: a core zone to protect 
natural ecosystems and genetic diversity; a traditional use zone to 
study and document traditional use patterns; an experimental 
zone for manipulative research on resource utilization; and a re- 
habilitation zone to study techniques for the restoration of de- 
graded ecosystems. There are now 215 established biosphere re- 
serves world-wide. 

Many countries are finding great difficulty in locating contigu- 
ous areas large enough to contain the four zones needed to fulfill 
the biosphere reserve’s many functions. The U.S. is experiment- 
ing with “multiple site” biosphere reserves in order to ensure 
complete representation of all four zones as well as of all the 
ecosystems of biographic province. This “multi-site” concept is 
relevant to the Lesser Antillean biogeographic province given the 
economic, ecological, and cultural diversity that exists in the 
region. A successful Lesser Antillean biosphere reserve would: 
— Conserve representative examples of the region’s major terres- 
trial and marine ecosystems and processes; 

— Enable scientists to monitor undisturbed ecosystems to see 
how they change naturally and in response to pollution and other 
human influences; 

— Allow for the natural evolution of genetic resources for the 
benefit of future generations; 
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— Carry out experimental research to restore degraded environ- 
ments and develop better methods for the management of the 
region’s natural resources; 

— Serve as a regional center for demonstrating management 
techniques that are appropriate to the region, and for training and 
education; 

— Attract and share economic and technical resources from 
within and outside the region to help solve resource management 
problems of common interest. 

Individual sites like the Virgin Islands Biosphere Reserve can- 
not carry out all these functions; a Lesser Antillean biosphere 
reserve will have to be built gradually as a network with individual 
sites selected because of the special contribution they can make to 
the reserve as a whole. 

Many islands of the Lesser Antilles are experiencing similar 
socio-economic and environmental problems. Some of the com- 
mon problems mentioned in resource management in the region 
were protecting prime agricultural land from encroachment by 
industry, tourism, and urbanization, and from erosion; controlling 
deforestation; minimizing pollution and damage to coastal eco- 
systems such as coral reefs, mangrove swamps, and seagrass 
beds; maintaining the aesthetic quality of beaches, reefs, and 
other scenic features on which tourism depends; and providing for 
the needs of the users of natural resources while ensuring sustain- 
ability. 

This multidisciplinary group looked at the role protected areas, 
and especially biosphere reserves, might play in maintaining the 
quality of the region’s environment and also improving the quality 
of life for its people. Given the fact that most islands have limited 
technical and economic resources to solve their problems, it was 
generally agreed that a strong structure for region-wide coopera- 
tion on critical resource management issues was important and 
needed. It was felt that the biosphere reserve concept was exciting 
and attractive as a vehicle for development in the region. 

However, certain reservations were voiced. Most centered on 
the current implementation and management problems encoun- 
tered in the existing parks and protected areas in the region. 
Concern was expressed that these problems should be resolved 
before attempting the biosphere reserve approach. Also, the bio- 
sphere reserve concept is relatively new and still evolving, and 
more research and groundwork were needed before the usefulness 
of biosphere reserves to the Lesser Antilles was known with cer- 
tainty. But, it was generally agreed that the biosphere reserve 
concept and particularly the idea of a Lesser Antillean “multi- 
site” biosphere reserve was worth closer and further exploration. 

A number of concrete recommendations were made by the 
Workshop. It was generally agreed that the Caribbean Conserva- 
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Palm trees and small islands—a view that occurs in many parts of the 
Virgin Islands National Park. 


tion Association was the appropriate organization to undertake 
future work on biosphere reserves for the region and recom- 
mended that UNESCO should recognize CCA as the coordinating 
agency for the establishment of a Lesser Antillean biosphere re- 
serve, thereby making it eligible for preparatory funds. 

It was also recommended that CCA form a “Lesser Antillean 
Biosphere Reserve Consultative Committee” to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a Lesser Antillean biosphere reserve. 
Specific criteria for selecting sites to be included in such a reserve 
were also agreed upon. They were: 

1. Core and appropriate use areas should be representative of 
the natural ecosystems and human institutions of the region. 

2. Areas should be selected to encourage to the utmost the 
sharing of human resources of the region, especially those at- 
tached to the educational and research institutions. 
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Sailboat off Turner Bay, 
St. John, U.S. Virgin 
Islands National Park. 


3. The biosphere reserve should! 
ture. 

4. Areas selected should include several islands in order to 
facilitate sharing of resources. 

5. Approaches used for the preparatory phase and subsequent 
management should maximize local involvement so that activities 
meet the needs of local communities and help solve their most 
pressing problems. 

The Workshop called on universities and research institutions 
within the region to concentrate their research activities in desig- 
nated protected areas and in biosphere reserve sites when estab- 
lished, and on the governments of the Lesser Antilles to look into 
the feasibility of establishing a multi-island biosphere reserve. 

It was also recommended that the Virgin Islands Biosphere 
Reserve should be expanded to fit the criteria elaborated by the 
Workshop for selecting biosphere reserve sites and that the U.S. 
and U.S. Virgin Islands governments should consider the Virgin 
Islands Biosphere Reserve as the focal point for U.S. cooperation 
in natural resource management in the region. 

The Workshop certainly initiated a healthy dialogue on the role 
of biosphere reserves and protected areas in the development of 
the Lesser Antilles and set the stage for determining the mecha- 
nisms that could further the integration of conservation and de- 
velopment in the region. The biosphere reserve concept needs 
much closer study before any attempt is made at implementation. 
However, the region has long been hampered by a lack of techni- 
cal and economic resources, and few islands are in a position to 
tackle problems associated with natural resource management 
without regional and international cooperation. A Lesser Antil- 
lean biosphere could well provide the necessary framework for 
increasing that cooperation and assistance. 


given a multiple zone struc- 


Bisessar Chakallal is Project Officer for the Caribbean Conserva- 
tion Association. Tighe Geoghegan is assistant to the Principal 
Investigator, Eastern Caribbean Natural Area Program. 


Photos are by James D. Wood, US National Park Service, South- 
east Region. 





ruc: Picket NJayy Directions for 
Conservation of Parks: 
A Working Conference 


Benton MacKay, the great American conservationist, philoso- 
pher, and innovator of the Appalachian Trail, once said that he was 
surprised by the trail’s immense value beyond the recreational. 
The idea of the Appalachian Trail brought together people who 
worked collectively not only to build and maintain the actual 
pathways but also to think about other conservation objectives. 
Sometimes, while working towards a concrete goal, we reap 
other, less tangible benefits. 

So it was with the first International Working Conference on 
“New Directions for Conservation of Parks.” The conference, 
held in West Germany in June, was attended by representatives of 
Canada, England, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Hungary, Poland, Au- 
stria and USA. 

In spirit the conference seemed an outgrowth of the Bali World 
Parks Congress held in 1982, although the thinking and planning 
for it had been developed in 1981. The Bali conferees envisioned 
the need for regional working sessions to share common objec- 
tives and solutions for parks; the conference in Germany worked 
from the same principle. Conference sponsors included the Na- 
tional Parks & Conservation Association (USA), the Federation 
of Nature and National Parks of Europe and the Northern German 
Nature Conservation Academy. These organizations felt that 
North American conservationists and planners could learn from 
exposure to current park programs in heavily populated northern 
European countries. For example, without the United States’ ad- 
vantage of huge reserves of public land, Germany protects multi- 
use areas with core nature reserves like the Liineburger Heide, a 
traditional sheep-grazing range boasting miles of recreational 
pathways and open areas in a relatively small landscape area. The 
participants from Northern Europe, on the other hand, felt a need 
for representatives from the United States and Canada to elaborate 
on the fine points of establishing and maintaining the “great” 
parks of North America. 

The landscape itself, with its carefully balanced management 
of diverse uses, was both backdrop and stimulus for many discus- 
sions. The Liineburger Heide was an ideal setting for bringing 
together diverse individuals with a variety of personal and park- 
conservation backgrounds. Several meetings focused on the les- 
sons learned from the Liineburger Heide, the need to establish the 
German northern coastal Wadden Sea area as a more strictly 
protected international preserve, and discussions on the other 
European parks. The conference agenda began with presentations 
from the Bali Congress and moved into lively discussion through 
workshops on such issues as management, developing enthusias- 
tic citizen participation, and the future of the parks. 
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Juniper growth encroaching on the heath areas of Liineberger 
Heide. If the juniper is not controlled, this unique heath would 


eventually disappear. 


Many of the US participants were representatives of diverse 
citizen movements to establish and protect the national parks. 
These citizen leaders balanced the professional park managers 
from the European nations. The diversity of European nationali- 
ties represented was matched by the broad spectrum of back- 
grounds of American citizen participants. Those in attendance 
were stimulated to think in terms of the most critical needs of the 
park areas they represented, as well as look beyond specific inter- 
ests to the broader concepts of park conservation. 

A major objective of the conference was to enhance the under- 
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standing of terminology used in different countries to allow for 
more compatible exchanges of information. For example, the 
concept of “wilderness” as it is accepted in North America is 
difficult for Europeans to comprehend fully. Participants from 
Europe were surprised and challenged by the commitment to 
wilderness preservation in the United States, although it is not 
directly transferable to heavily populated areas in Europe. As 
conference participants discussed this issue, they realized that the 
park zoning concepts of some parks in Scandinavia and Switzer- 
land provided wilderness type settings and human impact re- 
straints that parallel those in North America. 

After the initial meetings in the Liineberger Heide, the confer- 
ence participants journeyed to the Bayerischer Wald National 
Park, the first national park established in Germany. Superinten- 
dent Hans Bibelriether introduced the resources of the park as 
well as the park’s innovative and far-reaching interpretative objec- 
tives. Acid rain is taking its toll in Germany, and the sophisticated 
educational materials and exhibits in the park devoted to the broad 
implications of acid rain and its effects on the park were excelient. 
The role of interpretation became a very important topic of dis- 
cussion. Participants expressed concern for the need to educate 
visitors about their relationship to the park. Exhibits in the Bava- 
rian parks demonstrate to visitors how they can help decide the 
fate of their parks, thus using the park as an outdoor educational 
facility on a very sophisticated level. 

As a result of the discussions and workshops the participants 
developed and unanimously adopted a set of resolutions. The 
issues of greatest concern to participants are addressed in these 
resolutions. They include: 

1. A philosophical basis of understanding should back the 
development of an adequate value system. 

2. Humanities and National Parks: Studies of history reveal 
varying perceptions of the environment. Conservation organi- 
zations should lead in promoting the humanities approach to 
further understanding of parks. 

3. Ecosystems in need of protection: National governments as 
a matter of urgency should complete establishment of park and 
reserve systems and prepare inventories of crucial ecosystems 
while respecting the initiative of citizen groups as they develop 
sound ecological and economic data on the protection of such 
examples. 

4. Wilderness, potential wilderness and equivalent areas, es- 
sentially unaltered, should be preserved and/or restored in each 
country, protected against recreational disturbance that would de- 
tract from the wilderness character, and be managed so as to 
maintain the integrity of indigenous people who may be living in 
the area. 

5. A declaration on natural parks and nature reserves: The 
Council of Europe and other international bodies should formally 
declare the importance of parks and nature reserves, and support a 
“year of the parks.” 

6. Data on economic benefits of parks and nature reserves and 
a general method for collection and dissemination of credible 
information on park and reserve economic benefits should be 
developed. 

7. Zones in national parks and nature reserves: Evaluation 
should be done of the benefits and drawbacks of land use zoning in 
these areas. 

8. Environmental impact assessments and equivalent systems 
should be incorporated at the earliest stages of development and 
brought into the policy-making stages of the planning process in 
ample time for citizen review at every stage. 

9. Volunteer and citizen group involvement in national parks 
and nature reserves: volunteers and citizen groups should be en- 
couraged by park personnel, with participation in park and re- 
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This huge oak reaches high in Bayerschwald National Park, Germany. 

Note the cut and banded logs resulting from controlled timber operations 
within the park boundaries. Such activities are gradually being phased 

out by park authorities. 


serve activities in the interest of a more informed citizenry and 
more effective management. 

10. International cooperation and parks: The existing interna- 
tional seminars at University of Michigan, USA, should continue; 
corresponding seminars should be arranged to meet European 
needs; exchange and learning opportunities should be arranged 
for professional personnel and citizen group leaders; scholarship 
funds should be created to assist attendance and exchanges. 

11. Landscape management: The concept of “greenline parks” 
should be further developed in the US with the aid of the Euro- 
pean experience. 

12. Future international conferences and exchange of ideas 
should be held to develop international forums or federations, 
preferably on a continental basis. 

In the end, the success of this unusual conference is at least 
partly due to the device of using park settings as common 
touchstones in a diverse group; the ideas and issues raised at the 
conference will surface in other contexts. The communication in 
the meeting rooms, on the open heath and in the Bavarian forest 
will continue, providing a tangible network of new resources for 
protecting parks in Europe and North America alike. 


Paul C. Pritchard is President of the National Parks and 
Conservation Association, Washington, DC, USA. 


Photos by Marjorie Corbett, NPCA 





omar T eforestation and the 
Population Factor 


In 1980 over 1.2 billion Third World people were only able to meet 
their fuelwood needs by using wood faster than it is being re- 
placed. This chilling statistic is part of new evidence of the scale 
of destruction of the world’s tropical forests and of the role played 
by population pressures. 

Until recently there have been conflicting estimates of the rate 
of destruction of tropical forests — from about 6 million to 25 
million hectares a year. The main general causes of this destruc- 
tion have been known: shifting cultivators, spontaneous settle- 
ment, agricultural development, over-cutting for fuel, overgraz- 
ing, fire, commercial logging, urbanization and the North Ameri- 
can meat trade. But there have not been enough firm facts to de- 
termine trends or to assess the relative importance of the various 
culprits. To get reliable figures has long been one of the principal 
aims of the United Nations Environment Programme as part of its 
Global Environment Monitoring Service (GEMS). 

Fortunately we are now in a much stronger position. In 1982, 
FAO published the results of a very comprehensive and exact 
study of changes of forest cover in the 76 tropical countries which 
together are 97 percent of the area of all tropical countries. This 
survey, as its authors freely admit, is not perfect. But it is far better 
than anything that has preceded it. 

A number of points are crucial to understand the deforestation 
issue. First, there are within the tropics many different kinds of 
forests, from the rain forests of the equatorial regions to the 
wooded savannas with sparse treecover of the semi- and sub- 
tropics. They cannot be lumped together. Fuelwood collection is 
not a problem in the equatorial forest, nor is commercial logging 
in the savanna. In the intermediate forests both can occur. The 
FAO study covers all wooded land (more than 10 per cent tree 
cover) in the 76 countries, but distinguishes between the many 
different types. 

Second, it is important to know what is meant by forest destruc- 
tion. The impact of logging depends upon how much timber is 
taken out and how this is done. But logged forest remains forest 
and will, if left undisturbed or if tended, return in time to a condi- 
tion not dissimilar from the original. In terms of forest destruction 
the greatest danger of logging is that it makes the forest accessible 
and may be followed by spontaneous agricultural settlement. 

The forest is permanently destroyed when it comes under an 
excessively short cycle of shifting cultivation of alternating crops 
or when it is permanently lost to agriculture or urban develop- 
ment. A more insidious degradation occurs particularly in the 
drier types of forest and in the mountains. Here progressive over- 
cutting leads to the gradual disappearance of the tree cover. This is 
often accelerated by overgrazing and by burning. 

The situation is complex. Different kinds of forest are subjected 
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Example of erosion resulting from loss of vegetation. For practical 
purposes this land will never recover. 


to many different influences, some leading to total destruction, 
others to modification only, and yet others to progressive degrada- 
tion. 

To add to the complications, the state of affairs varies widely 
from country to country and even within countries, depending 
upon soil, accessibility, the market value of the trees and other 
factors. 

Taking all these things into account the FAO study reckons that 
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Example of small farm typifying milpa practice. 


the total area of natural woody vegetation at the end of 1980 in the 
76 countries was just short of 3,000 million hectares, made up of 
1,200 million hectares closed forest, 730 million open forest, 
620,000 shrub formations and 410,000 of forest fallow affected 
by shifting cultivation. 

The changes which are expected between 1980 and 1985 are: 

—Clearing of closed forest, mainly for shifting cultivation — 
7.5 million hectares a year; 

— Clearing of open tree formations — 3.8 million hectares a 
year; and 

—Selecting logging —4.4 million hectares a year. 

The rate of destruction is given by the sum of the first two 
categories, namely 11.3 million hectares a year or 0.58 per cent of 
the total area. The rate of establishment of new plantations will be 
only about 1.1 million hectares a year, or one-tenth of the rate of 
destruction. 

Generally speaking, of course, all these changes — logging, 
deforestation, degradation — depend upon increases of popula- 
tion and of demand. In the case of the accelerated logging that has 
taken place in the past 30 years (exports of tropical hardwoods 
went up nearly 15-fold between 1950 and 1980), the driving forces 
have been a coincidence of demand from the industrialized North 
and a desire for foreign exchange on the part of the exporters. In 
the importing countries, growth in per capita consumption has 
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played a more important part than increase in population; among 
the exporters both have contributed. But well conducted logging 
does not of itself lead to forest destruction. 

Another factor complicating the picture is the development of 
forest plantations. These result in the replacement of the natural 
forest by something totally different—but producing wood up to 
10 times faster. These will play a very important part in meeting 
future demand, and should take some of the pressure off the natu- 
ral forest. 

By far the most extensive and significant causes of forest de- 
struction are the extension of agriculture (whether planned or un- 
planned) and the progressive degradation brought about by over- 
cutting for fuel and the devastating combination of this with over- 
grazing and fire. FAO estimates that 7.5 million hectares of closed 
forest and 3.8 million hectares of open forest are currently being 
destroyed annually by the extension of agriculture often on to 
unsuitable, poor and marginal land. This occurs in all types of 
forest—sometimes due to the multiplication of local people as in 
the Philippines, or to spontaneous migration in search of land as 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes in Colombia. 

Destruction by degradation is more difficult to quantify; it is 
most serious in the drier areas of open forest and woodland. The 
horrifying fuelwood figures speak for themselves: in 1980, 112 
million people lived in areas of acute firewood scarcity, while 
1,283 million could only meet their minimum needs by using 
wood faster than it is being replaced. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the effects of land hunger 
and the compulsion to find fuel and grazing are the direct effects 
of population pressures. There is often no chance to increase con- 
sumption, only to survive. 

It is quite clear from the FAO figures that there is, in most cases, 
a direct relationship between the amount of forest that has been 
destroyed (and is threatened) and the density of agricultural popu- 
lation. Urbanization, though bringing its own problems, is appar- 
ently associated with less deforestation. In areas with a low den- 
sity of agricultural population, such as Central Africa, the Central 
Amazon and Papua New Guinea, the forest is less threatened 
compared with, for example, Central America and West Africa. 
South Asia is the exception that gives some hope; here intensive 
forest management, community forestry and high quality inten- 
sive agriculture enable a higher rural population to be supported 
with less forest destruction. 

Taking the countries of the tropics as a whole, however, the 
deforestation caused by overpopulation causes problems of a scale 
which have so far proved, it seems, far beyond the capacity of 
most governments to resolve. 


Duncan Poore, former Director of the Nature Conservancy of 
Great Britain, is Director of the Commonwealth Forestry Institute. 


Article is reprinted from IUCN Bulletin. JAN-FEB-MAR, 1983 
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Tree stumps K.W. Wilson 


Tree stumps often present hazards to vehicles or 
pedestrians, and impede cultivation or devel- 
opment. Removal can assist site preparation 
and reduce the nuisance of regrowth or sucker 
growth. 

This article describes the principal methods 
of stump destruction applicable to both town 
and country sites. 


Root systems 


The size and form of stumps vary with species 
and age of tree and are influenced by soil type. 
Broad-leaved species tend to develop deeper 
root systems than conifers because they appear 
to have greater ability to penetrate tenacious 
clayey soils. As a result, stumps of broad- 
leaved trees may be more difficult to extract 
than those of conifers. However, the latter may 
make large downward-spreading root systems 
on deep, sandy loams. The main barriers to 
downward rooting of all species are permanent 
wetness, soil compaction, stoniness and the 
presence of hard surfacing over the soil. 

The commonly used terms “stump removal” 
and “root removal” are misleading because it is 
rarely possible to remove the whole under- 
ground portion of a tree. A larger proportion of 
roots often are destroyed along with the stump 
if removal is begun while the tree trunk is still 
attached. 


Methods of removal 


Digging. Digging out small stumps by hand is 
often laborious and larger stumps usually re- 
quire a machine of some kind. In either case the 
working method should be the same. 

When a length of stem has been retained 
above ground level, it is often unnecessary to 
dig completely around the stump. Digging 
should follow the sequence shown in Figure 1. 
The trenches 1-3 should be cut in numerical 
order and any roots encountered should be se- 
vered. If pressure applied at the top of the stem 
fails to dislodge the stump, the fourth trench 
should be excavated. 

If the tree has been felled at ground level it 
will be necessary to excavate all round the 
stump before lifting it out of the ground. 

It may not be necessary to remove all of the 
stump and, in this case, after partial excavation 
by hand the stump height can be reduced by 


























Figure 1. Trench digging sequence around tree with high stump being pulled in direction shown. 
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Figure 2. Tractor with front-mounted blade (left) tilts and partially uproots tree by applying pressure 
at high point on the trunk, and (right) completes severance and removal by applying lift and lateral 


pressure at root level. 


sawing. However, the bar and chain of a chain- 
saw are easily damaged by contact with the soil 
and stones. Where the gradient of the ground 
around the tree is too great for a machine, hand 
digging may be relatively easy because of the 
smaller volume of soil to be removed. 
Machines should be used only where there is 
an adequate programme of work to justify the 
cost of transportation, or where the equipment 
is already on site for some other purpose. When 
a front-mounted blade or bucket is available, 
the blade or bucket should be raised and placed 
against any remaining length of stem (Fig. 2). 
As pressure is applied to the stump, the operator 
raises the blade or bucket further, imparting a 
lifting action to the tree. This also increases the 
downward pressure of the vehicle on the 
ground, thereby increasing the grip. When the 
stem is permanently tilted and the roots in the 


front slightly out of the ground, the operator 
may back the tractor, insert the blade or bucket 
under the roots and then push/lift with the 
blade/bucket overturning the tree. 

Stump removal by digging involves consid- 
erable soil movement and disposal of the stump 
may be a problem. However, the larger ma- 
chines are usually able to manoeuvre even 
heavy and bulky stumps around the site. 


Lifting and jacking. Before a stump can be 
levered or jacked out of the ground, the soil 
must be excavated from around the main root 
buttresses. Small stumps may then be prized out 
with a crowbar. For larger stumps, manually 
operated hydraulic jacks may be justified. 
These jacks should be placed on a firm, solid 
base and each buttress should be eased in rota- 
tion applying chocks and wedges to prevent the 
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Figure 3. Methods of attaching cable or chain to tree. (A) Cable stranglehold, incorrect, leads to 
permanent kinking and damage to cable strands; (B) Too close fitting, incorrect, of chain places 
excessive strain on shackles; (C) Correct —cable or chain wrapped twice around stem and linked to 


shackle at angle of less than 60°. 














Figure 4. Notching of low stump to secure chain. Chain and hook stranglehold for direct pull (left). 


Attachment for tipping action (right). 














Figure 5. Correct (left), incorrect (right) attachment of chain to a shackle. 


stump settling back into the ground and 
possibly trapping the operator. Use of either a 
crowbar or a hydraulic jack is a dangerous op- 
eration because the partially loosened stump 
may turn or topple as pressure is applied to 
another buttress. 

Hydraulically operated attachments are 
available which can be fitted to the three-point 
linkage of standard wheeled tractors. These de- 
vices depend upon the lift the tractor hydraulics 
can apply against stabilizing pads placed on the 
ground. Stumps to be extracted must retain at 
least 45 cm of stem for the hydraulically oper- 
ated jaws to grip. Once the stump has been ex- 
tracted, the machine and tractor can move the 
stump for disposal. The maximum size of 
stumps these machines can handle is dictated by 
the width of the hydraulic jaws (40 cm in cur- 
rently available machines). 
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Winching. A method frequently used is to pull 
stumps by means of a line secured around the 
trunk and attached to a winch or drawbar of a 
tractor. It is extremely difficult to estimate the 
force required to winch stumps out of the 
ground. Caution must be exercised when select- 
ing equipment for winching to ensure that each 
item in the system is capable of withstanding a 
safe working load in excess of the anticipated 
load to be applied to the stump. In addition, 
each item of equipment such as wire ropes, 
shackles, chain and wire-rope slings, pulley 
blocks and ground anchors, must be strong 
enough to withstand the force the pulling de- 
vice is designed to apply. 

Most wear and tear normally occurs at the 
point of attachment of the pull-line to the 
stump. A choker system using either a chain or 
a cable sling should be employed. Under no 


circumstances should a winch cable be used as a 
strangle around the stump (Fig. 3A) because 
this will cause permanent kinking of the cable, 
thus seriously reducing its safe working load. A 
chain is preferable as a choker because it is 
more resistant to abuse, gives better grip on a 
stump, is safer to handle and easier to transport. 
However, chain is much heavier than cable for 
the same strength and in the larger sizes a chain 
is too weighty to be practical. The chain or 
cable sling should be sufficiently long to allow 
for correct attachment to the pull-line. Unnec- 
essary extra loading will be placed on achain or 
sling which fits closely round the stem (Fig. 
3B). A longer chain or sling passing round the 
stump twice may provide adequate grip without 
causing overloading (Fig. 3C). Several 
methods of attachment are possible but each has 
the limitation that the chain or cable may slip off 
a stump as extraction proceeds. This risk may 
be reduced by cutting a groove with an axe or 
chain-saw into which the chain or sling will fit 
(Fig. 4). Alternatively, the chain or sling may 
be attached around the major roots on the oppo- 
site side of the stump to the direction of pull 
(Fig. 10) The chain or sling should be attached 
to the pull-line with a screw shackle closed with 
the correct pin. In order to avoid the shackle 
jamming after it has been loaded, the load 
should be applied as shown in Figure 5 and the 
pin should not be secured home completely —a 
half-turn anticlockwise after screwing home the 
pin is normally sufficient to prevent jamming. 

Winches may need an anchor attachment. 
Ground anchors of the picket type or the screw 
type should be used (Fig. 6). They need to be 
very large or used in multiples to withstand the 
pull of 5 tons or more which can be exerted by a 
tree winch. 

The picket type of anchor is a long, flat, 
metal plate with two rows of holes through 
which pickets are driven, usually at various an- 
gles to the upright. The plate has an eye or chain 
link at both ends and the winch is shackled to 
one of these. The other eye can be used to attach 
additional picket plates. Picket anchors can be 
set up fairly quickly except on stony, compact 
dry soils and shallow soils over rock. 

Screw anchors may be hard work to install, 
particularly on stony compacted soils. They 
must be screwed into the ground with a mini- 
mum of disturbance to the soil if they are to grip 
properly. The anchors need to be screwed in 
flush with the ground at an angle in line with the 
pull. 

Alternatively, if anchorage cannot be 
achieved, a tree may form a suitable anchor 
point provided it is sufficiently robust to with- 
stand the expected pull. Unless expendable, 
anchor trees must be protected by slings with at 
least two layers of colliery belting or, as a last 
resort, billets of timber. Additional strength 
may be achieved by placing the anchor sling 
below a root although this will inevitably dam- 
age the root bark (Fig. 7). 

When greater pulling force is needed, a sys- 
tem of pulleys can be adopted. Pulley blocks 
must be of the correct size and strength for use 
with the winch cable, i.e. the groove and diam- 
eter of the pulley wheel must be matched to the 
cable size. For safety in use, pulley blocks 





should be fitted with eyes rather than hooks 
which may become detached accidentally. 

Vehicle-mounted winches must be anchored 
to prevent the vehicle sliding over the ground. 
The types of anchor mentioned above may be 
appropriate or the winch may be fitted with 
spades which are forced into the ground as the 
pull of the winch increases. Various combina- 
tions of pulley blocks and ground anchors in- 
crease the force applied to the stump by using 
double, triple or quadruple purchase (Figs. 
8A-C). As these compound pulley systems in- 
crease the force on the stump, they multiply the 
loading on the equipment in use. The slings, 
shackles and pulley blocks must be strong 
enough to withstand the extra loading. 

It is sometimes desirable to use anchored pul- 
ley blocks to vary the direction of pull so that 
stumps may be gradually loosened by pulling 
alternately in different directions. One can then 
move the rope from pulley block to pulley block 
without needing to move the winch (Fig. 8D). 

When there is a need either for a temporary 
attachment to a cable or to shorten a cable, 
snatch-blocks may be used (Fig. 9). Additional 
lift may be gained by using a notched pole or 
“stumping trestle” (Fig. 10). 

Before pulling starts it is advantageous to 
trench around all or part of the stump so that the 
major roots can be cut and the stump over- 
turned. The amount of digging required will 
depend upon the species of tree, the size of 
stump and the nature of the soil in which the tree 
was growing. Shallow spreading root systems 
may require little digging but cutting lateral 
roots should reduce the risk of damage to the 
adjoining land by the tearing out of roots. Even 
after digging all around a stump there may be 
deep roots preventing the stump from being ex- 
tracted. It may be necessary to dig a hole into 
which the stump can be pulled. 

Wheeled tractors lack the necessary stability, 
weight, power and wheel grip to pull out 
stumps or to pull over large trees. The use of 
wheel weights, wide wheel setting, double 
wheels and cage wheels alone rarely provides 
sufficient grip and stability to pull stumps. 
Running wheeled tractors forward in a series of 
jerks in an attempt to loosen trees or stumps is 
dangerous to the operator and damaging to the 
tractor. Therefore the larger sizes of tracked 
tractors should be used whenever possible. 

It is also important tc understand that the 
cable and anchor employed with a tractor- 
mounted winch will tend to take a straight line 
between the work and anchor. In making a high 
pull, the tightening cable may lift the tractor 
and turn it over sideways, as shown in Figure 
11A. In Figure 11B the downward pull may 
burst the tyres, unless the axle housing is sup- 
ported with chocks (Fig. 11C). 

Another problem with mechanically driven 
tractor-mounted winches arises from the lack of 
a reverse gear. If the operator misjudges the 
load or position of the vehicle, it may be very 
difficult and dangerous to release the tension in 
the pull or anchor lines so that the winch may be 
repositioned. 

When pulling has lifted the stump and parts 
of the root plate, the operator must remember 
that continued pull may overturn the stump. As 

















Figure 6. Ground anchors. Picket type (above) Screw type (below). 
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Figure 7. Two layers of colliery belting protect anchor tree from damage by sling (above). Sling 
attachment below root buttress (below). 


the stump may fall or roll into any position, the 
area around the stump is potentially very 
dangerous. 


Pulling whole trees. Provided there is ade- 
quate space and the tree is not rotted, cracked or 
split, the greater leverage obtained with a winch 
rope attached to a point high up the stem may 
remove many of the roots. If space is limited or 
the crown is unbalanced, so that the tree may 
fall in the wrong direction, preparatory pruning 
may be needed. 

Similarly, trenching around the base of the 
tree reduces the resistance of the stump to pull- 
ing. When using a high attachment point, the 
pulling angle should not exceed 30°. If space is 
restricted or a greater angle of pull is required, 
the use of a pulley block may permit a change of 


direction (Fig. 12). 

In all situations, placing a log against the 
base of the tree to be pulled should assist in the 
extraction of a maximum amount of roots and 
aid removal of the soil. 


Stump chipping. Stump chipping is particu- 
larly suitable for individual stumps and, gener- 
ally, in urban areas. Several machines capable 
of chipping tree stumps have been developed; 
the main component is a heavy-duty rotating 
steel disc with toughened teeth attached. As the 
rotating disc passes across the stump, the teeth 
chip away the wood and the level of the cutters 
may be progressively lowered to a maximum 
depth of 60 cm. Backfilling with imported soil 
will be needed to reinstate the site. 
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Explosives. Explosives are useful for removing 
tree stumps in rural areas well away from build- 
ings, roads and services. 

Explosives work particularly well in heavy- 
textured, moist soils where removal of large 
stumps by machine could result in massive soil 
disturbance. The aim is to lift the stump out of 
the ground by placing charges underneath the 
stump and under the major lateral roots. A 
charge may also be inserted in a hole drilled 
into the centre of a large stump and fired simul- 
taneously with the main charge to shatter the 
stump. The amount of explosive used and its 
location will depend on the diameter and condi- 
tion of the stump, the rooting habit of the 
species involved and soil type. 

Specialist contractors should be employed 
for stump removal by explosives. Services in 
the vicinity of the stump to be removed may 
restrict the use of explosives although there are 
reports of the successful use of explosives 5 m 
from drains without any damage resulting. 
Careful site protection and checks to ensure all 
charges have exploded are essential. 


Chemical treatment. Dead stumps are easier 
to remove than live ones because the decompo- 
sition of the finer roots and the weakening of 
larger ones decrease the amount of soil held by 
the root system. Softwoods in well-drained 
soils may show weakening within a few 
months, while rot-resistant stumps in very wet 
ground may remain firmly held for many years. 

Several chemicals are available to kill tree 
stumps. These include sodium chlorate, sodi- 
>, ; x um nitrate, ammonium sulphamate, and 

:; - 2,4,5-T; the latter is often combined with 
Tree Stump ° - 1 4-D 
The first three chemicals may be applied as 
thick water-based pastes into a frill girdle cut in 
the bark all round the stump or inserted into 
holes drilled into the stump and covered to pre- 
vent dilution of the chemical. A plastic con- 
tainer should be used since these inorganic salts 
corrode metal. A mixture of 2,4,5-T/2,4-Dina 
solvent of paraffin (kerosene) or diesel fuel may 
be sprayed over coppice regrowth and also 
applied to the bark of stumps up to 15 cm in 
diameter. Larger stumps should be frill-girdled 
Figure 8. Use of anchor trees and pulley systems to (A) double (B) treble (C) quadruple the winch ___ to ensure adequate contact of the chemical with 
pull on the load tree. Arrangement at (D) alters pulling direction to loosen tree without changing the stump. The greatest care should be taken 
winch position. with the storage and use of chemicals and the 
operators should also be properly protected, 
and well trained in proper application tech- 
niques. 

There are several products which manufac- 
tur_rs claim “will remove stumps effortlessly” 
by burning or rotting. Advertisements usually 
omit to state it may take up to 10 or 15 years 
ca a ee” — - depending upon the species of tree and presence 

: or absence of decay. 
Winch : Analysis of some of the substances failed to 
reveal chemicals associated with improved 
burning. Experience has shown that, unless 
well rotted, stumps rarely burn even after very 
prolonged heating of the stump by a flame gun. 
This is particularly true of large broad-leaf 
stumps of species which contain heartwood. 
Burning is not recommended for stumps in soils 
with a high organic matter content because the 
Figure 9. Use of snatch-block to shorten a cable or to join cables. fire could smoulder and spread through the 
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Figure 10. Use of notched pole (above) or 
stumping trestle (below) to impart lift pulling 
action. 


ground, damaging other plants and property. 

Stumps and roots rot very slowly because the 
process is dependent upon fungi or bacteria ca- 
pable of decaying timber. Even then, large 
stumps may remain sound for up to 20 years. 

Some people have suggested that poisoned 
stumps may be more readily colonized by fungi 
than untreated stumps. However, as onc of the 
most common fungi invading poisoned stumps 
appears to be honey fungus (Armilaria mellea), 
which could subsequently spread to other 
woody plants, poisoning of stumps could place 
other plants at risk of infection. 

A decision about the most appropriate 
method of removal must be made during the 
planning for felling trees and site clearance. But 
it must be remembered that killing stumps with 
chemicals can be a successful alternative to me- 
chanical removal. However, the wood will per- 
sist for a number of years until it has been rotted 
away by decay organisms. 


This article was written originally for UK farm- 
ers and forest owners. It was prepared, with the 
drawings, for the Department of the Environ- 
ment by the Forestry Commission, UK, and is- 
sued as Arboricultural Leaflet No. 7, 1982. It 
was subsequently published in UNASYLVA, the 
FAO international journal of forestry, Vol. 35, 
No. 139, 1983. The article has been shortened 
for use in PARKS. 














Figure 11. Dangerous tractor winching positions. (A) With stump above anchor tree, tractor loses 
traction and may overturn. (B) Winching from a higher level, rear tyres are under high pressure. To 


prevent damage, chock axles (C). 
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Figure 12. Where space is restricted a pulley block on a convenient tree is helpful. A log can act as a 


fulcrum to aid removal of roots. 
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More on Wayside Exhibits 


As mentioned in the last issue of PARKS, there 
are many different ways to provide interesting 
and eye-catching wayside exhibits designed to 
fit into a specific area or landscape. Such exhib- 
its should be as compatible as possible with 
their environment in both design and materials. 


1 

Isolated displays add to the interest of visitors 
and help prevent senseless vandalism. Note 
planking around three-sided sign that provides 
protection from trampling erosion. 


2 

Permanently installed cement posts provide 
support for brackets that permit easy removal 
and replacement of signs. Bulletin board on 
right has glass fronted door mounted on hinges, 
providing protection from the weather and easy 
access for posting small notices. 


3 

Railroad ties mounted in cement and fastened 
together with iron straps results in a permanent 
display that is weather resistent, fits into the 
surroundings, and is practically damage-proof. 


4 

Use of old photographs greatly enhance visitor 
enjoyment. This photo, showing exactly the 
same vista, lets visitors visualize and under- 
stand a Civil War campsite, even though there is 
no visible evidence of the site remaining on the 
land. 


5 

Building displays into barriers reduces the 
negative effect of such impediments to the vis- 
itors’ movements. This one provides a logical 
stopping place, identifying mountain peaks at a 
visitor overlook. 


6 : After The Fires 


The supporting post of this interpretive sign 
shows a decorative carving of the plant, de- 
scribed in the text, which plays a major role in 
the formation and protection of the coastal 
barrier islands. An eye-catching addition to an 
otherwise utilitarian upright. 


7 

Roadside entrance signs in arid climates require 
only minimal protection from the weather. Large 
map in the middle is a permanent installation; 
cases on both sides are locked, but can be 
opened easily with a key. 


8 

Simple displays provide adequate information, 
and can be changed without difficulty. Center 
post remains fixed in the ground, while display 
board can be replaced merely by removing 
wooden pegs. 


Photos courtesy US National Park Service 
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Guidelines For Placement 
Of Game- Viewing Hides 


Roger Collinson, Don Parry, Pete Hancock & 
Jules Turnbull-Kemp 


The siting of a game-viewing hide is not an easy 
matter, particularly when there is a bewildering 
number of potential water-points, of all shapes 
and sizes, to choose from (as is the case at Pi- 
lanesberg Game Reserve, Southern Africa). 
From our experience, we have tried to compile 
a “blueprint” for the selection of suitable hide 
sites, in the hope that this might be of use to 
others involved in the siting and construction of 
hides. 

The first stage in the process involves the 
compilation of a map of all existing lakes/wa- 
ter-points (if one does not already exist). This is 
obviously essential background information 
needed before the selection process can begin. 

The second stage involves the disqualifica- 
tion from consideration of any water-points 
which do not meet a certain set of essential 
critieria. They are the following: 

(i) Easy access from existing tourist roads 
(the construction of new all-weather roads is 
usually prohibitively expensive). 

(ii) Secluded from existing tourist roads. 

(iii) Perennial water and/or standby borehole 
already established. 

(iv) Existence of a south-facing site for the 
hide (this criterion is important for photography 
in the southern hemisphere). 

Many water-points can be immediately dis- 
counted, simply by consulting maps showing 
their distribution in relation to roads/boreholes, 
etc. — once a short-list of potential sites has 
been compiled, they should be inspected in the 
field. 

After field inspection, those water-points re- 
maining on the short-list should be objectively 
ranked against one another in order to find the 
best site. In doing so, the following criteria, 
among others, may be considered: 

(i) Size of impoundment/water-hole (small 
water bodies are preferable to large ones be- 
cause they increase the contact between obser- 
vers and animals by reducing the distance be- 
tween them). 

(ii) Distance from other perennial water (an 
isolated water-point will attract more game than 
one which is in close proximity to other water- 
points because in the latter case, the game may 
be subdivided between the water-points or may 
drink at one of the other sites). 

(iii) Accessibility for servicing (a hide which 
is in a remote area will be more expensive to 
maintain in the long-run than one which is near 
to other existing facilities). 

Unlike the first set of criteria which every 
water-point MUST meet, the criteria used for 
ranking the water-points are optional in that the 
hide will not be a complete failure if a poor 
score is obtained for certain ranking criteria. 
For example, a hide at a water-point which 
dries up seasonally will be virtually useless, 
whereas a hide in a remote area where mainte- 
nance will be more costly may still be highly 
successful and justify the extra cost involved. 
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Side view 


Finally, once the best water-point has been 
chosen, all that remains is to design and build 
the hide! 

Drawing on the “blueprint” outlined above, 
Pilanesberg Game Reserve has erected a 
much-needed game-viewing hide. This is the 
first hide to be built in the reserve and is situated 
at the two reservoirs on the Mankwe loop road. 

Visitors park their vehicles at a car-park, 
walk down a 200 metre pathway and climb 
some stairs, so entering the hide which is con- 
structed of sisal and gum poles and furnished 
with foam-rubber, canvas-covered benches. In- 
terpretative displays, prepared by the Educa- 
tion staff, will shortly be introduced to enhance 
the value of the hide. 

An added feature is an island in the middle of 
the reservoir — birdlife will be attracted to this 
as logs, dead trees, reeds and sedges have been 
introduced. 


At this stage, the water level is above the 
island, but during the winter dry season, game 
viewing should be excellent, with the water 
perimeter a lot closer to the hide. One can then 
enjoy the peacefulness of the veld, relax with 
camera and binoculars, and experience any- 
thing from rhino amusing themselves in the 
water to a family of wartnog arriving for their 
daily roll in the mud! In this way, contact with 
animals is natural, more intimate and one is 
open to the sounds and smells of the bush. 

A second hide is in the process of being con- 
structed at the elephant-boma. This is also an 
ideal spot as the elephant and black rhino are 
already frequent visitors to the site. 


Reprinted from Tshomarelo News, Feb. 1983. 
Authors are staff members of the Pilanesberg 
Game Reserve, Bophuthatswana, Southern 
Africa. 





Drinkable Water with Sun’s Help 


In regions of the world where there is no 
regular supply of drinking water, the distillation 
of locally available brackish-water may be a 
viable alternative to fresh water supplies carried 
long distances by truck or pipeline. Such distil- 
lation could be done using solar radiation, 
which is well suited to the task in spite of it 
being a low grade source of energy. Basic solar 
distillation equipment also tends to be simple 
and easily maintained and is therefore usually 
appropriate to the technological level of areas 
where it can be most useful. 

A solar still of simple design and construc- 
tion has been developed at the Center for En- 
ergy Studies of the Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The following description is adapted from 
one of a series of reviews specially produced for 
the UNU Fellows who study or carry out re- 
search at the Center. 

The multiple wick solar still consists ba- 
sically of a unit of two aluminum frames enclos- 
ing a sheet of glass covering several in- 
terspersed layers of jute cloth and plastic sheets. 
The overlapping layers of jute cloth, dyed black 
to absorb radiation and separated by sheets of 
black plastic, have their upper ends dipped in a 
reservoir of saline water. The capillary action of 
the jute cloth sucks up the saline water, which 
then flows down the length of the cloth under 
gravity to the end of the cloth which is exposed 
to the sun’s rays. These exposed ends provide a 
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continually wetted surface from which the 
water evaporates. 

A constant water level is maintained in the 
reservoir and a trough along the lower wall col- 
lects the distillate. A copper tube provides an 
outlet for excess saline water. 

The solar still is light and easily portable. 
The daily yield is significantly higher than basin 
type stills and it can be built for about half the 
cost of conventional stills with the same area. 
On a typical cold sunny day in Delhi, India, the 
distillate output was 2.5 litres per m? daily, cor- 
responding to an efficiency of 34 percent. 


Other advantages are that it can be oriented to 
any angle to receive maximum solar radiation 
and a salt forming on the blackened cloth can be 
brushed off easily. 


Solar Distillation, 1982, by G.N. Tiwari and 
M.A.S. Malik, published by Centre of Energy 
Studies, Indian Institute of Technology, New 
Delhi, India, for the UNU Felowship Pro- 
gramme. 


Reprinted from United Nations University News- 
letter, Vol. 7, No. 2, May, 1983 





A Natural Litter Bin 


A dead tree stump, with the inner wood 
removed, provides an excellent litter bin 
that blends in naturally with the sur- 
rounding landscape. A removable liner 
would add to the ease of maintenance. 
Note the lettering routed into the stub 
of a large limb. This picture was taken 
in Victoria Falls National Park, Zim- 
babwe. 


Photo by Mike Wright 
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National Parks and 
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Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park Experiments With 
Replenishment Areas 


Replenishment Areas were declared around 
North Reef and Boult Reef in the Capricornia 
section of Australia’s Great Barrier Reef 
Marine Park in July. These Replenishments 
Areas lie within a boundary 1 km seawards of 
the edges of the two reefs. The North Reef clo- 
sure will be in effect for three years and the 
Boult Reef closure for two years. 

This declaration means that for specified 
periods, the North Reef and Boult Reef will be 
closed to fishing and any other activities involv- 
ing the removal of living reef resources, with 
the exception of trolling for mackerel species, 
which may be undertaken during 1 May to 31 
August of the years of the closure. These areas 
may still be entered for all other purposes pro- 
vided all fishing or collecting equipment is not 
in evidence. 

The setting aside of Replenishment Areas is 
an important facet of marine park management, 
allowing the recovery of depleted fish popu- 


lations and other living resource stocks. 

At this stage, the Replenishment Area clo- 
sures are considered an experimental approach 
to the management of fish stocks. Surveys of 
fish stock populations will be conducted at 
North Reef and Boult Reef before, during and 
after the closure periods. These surveys will be 
conducted by the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park Authority and the Queensland National 
Parks and Wildlife Service and will add to 
existing data on levels of fish populations and 
will help to establish necessary recovery 
periods and levels of extractive use that the liv- 
ing resources of the reefs can sustain. 


Directory of Afrotropical 
Protected Areas 


CNPPA is now working with IUCN’s Protected 
Areas Data Unit on a directory covering the Af- 
rotropical realm. Work on this project is well 
under way, and information is already available 
for many of the protected areas of the region. 
However there are still gaps, and the informa- 
tion needs updating for many areas.-The work is 


being coordinated by Jeremy Harrison, and 
anyone with expertise in this region who is in a 
position to help Jerry but has not already been 
contacted is invited to contact him at the Pro- 
tected Areas Data Unit, Herbarium, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Richmond, Surrey, 
United Kingdom. 


Eidsvik Named Commission 
Chairman 


Harold Eidsvik, Senior Policy Advisor for 
Parks Canada, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Commission on National Parks and Pro- 
tected Areas, replacing Dr. Kenton Miller, who 
assumed his new duties as Director-General of 
IUCN in July. 

Dr. Marc Dourojeanni, Peru, was named 
Deputy Chairman, replacing New Zealand’s 
P.H.C. (Bing) Lucas, who will continue as re- 
gional vice chairman for the Antarctic Realm 
for the Commission. 





BOOKS AND NOTICES 





New Zealand and Antarctica. 1983. John 
Hill. New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Commission for the Environment, Gov- 
ernment Printer, Wellington, N.Z. 99 pp; il- 
lus., paper. $15.50 NZ including postage. 


Despite the words of some, Antarctica is not 
“the land the Lord forgot.” It is, rather a 
continent that the world is only now coming to 
recognize. The unique features of this 14 mil- 
lien km? (5.5 million sq. mi.) ice-bound land 
mass are carefully defined in this absorbing 
book. 

New Zealand’s interest in the Antarctic is 
natural enough. The country has maintained a 
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year-round, working colony on the south- 
ernmost continent for more than a quarter- 
century. It made its initial claim to sovereignty 
over Antarctic territory in 1923, and has been 
a member of the Antarctic Treaty group since 
its founding in 1959. The small island nation 
feels that its security “is very much at stake, in 
ensuring the maintenance of a stable and 
peaceful political regime” in the southern 
polar continent. Moreover New Zealand, with 
a wealth of experience in Antarctic operations, 
has served as a “gateway to the pole,” where 
much of the ever-increasing intercontinental 
traffic passes through. 

The Treaty itself is a unique and remarkable 


document. It “does not recognize, dispute or 
establish territorial claims” (of which there are 
several), but provides that “no new claims 
shall be asserted” during the life of compact. 
Nuclear explosions and radioactive wastes are 
prohibited as are “all military measures, in- 
cluding weapons testing.” Antarctica, the 
Treaty states, “shall be used for peaceful pur- 
poses only.” Both the United States and Russia 
agreed to all the provisions of the compact; 
Antarctic concerns of the two countries are 
“not only compatible but broadly similar.” 
Antarctic environment is of deep concern to 
New Zealanders, and the nation is devoting 
serious study to protective programs. The 





polar areas are less contaminated by various 
pollutants than other parts of the globe. Still 
pollutants are being felt there and, as mineral 
explorations increase, there is a fear that the 
environment will be further endangered. Min- 
eral resources, while they would be incredibly 
difficult to extract, are a primary research tar- 
get. 

Another of the continent’s resources, its 
marine creatures, come in for discussion. Seals 
and whales led the first explorers to the south- 
ern polar seas; currently krill (a species of 
shrimp) are coming in for attention. Krill not 
only has the potential of being a popular 
human food; it is the mainstay of the vast 
Arctic fishery resource, including cod, south- 
ern blue whiting, Patagonian hake and the 
Antarctic and Patagonian tooth fish. Not only 
fish feed on krill; they are also the main food 
for seals, whales, squid and a variety of sea 
birds. Management of the krill resources is of 
great concern to New Zealand conserva- 
tionists. 

The book brings into focus the limitless op- 
portunities inherent in the future development 
of an entire continent — larger by far than all 
of Europe — which is truly a world property. 
Only a few nations have claimed any degree of 
sovereignty, and those are tenuous. Antarctica 
has no permanent human population, no 
nationalistic ties or traditions. There seems to 
be at least a semblance of agreement against 
conquest and looting. New Zealand has rec- 
ommended that the continent be set aside as a 
global park, internationally controlled and 
administrated. At the IUCN 1972 World Con- 
ference on National Parks, this program was 
approved by delegates from more than 80 
countries, but the matter now seems to have 
been lost. 

“New Zealand and Antarctica” presents 
many of the highlights of this highly involved 
and immensely important world problem. It 
makes for good reading as well as providing a 
solid base for any conservationist’s opinion. 

Dave Roberts 


Stone Decay and Conservation. 1983. 
Giovanni G. Amoroso and Vasco Fassina. 
Elsevier Science Publishers, Amsterdam. 453 
+ xix pp, illustrated. US $97.75 (US and 
Canada); Dfl. 230 or Swiss Fr. 170 (else- 
where). Published with the assistance of the 
National Scientific Research Fund, Switzer- 
land. 


Much of the world’s cultural heritage is in 
stone, and as culture conservationists know 
only too well much of this heritage is today at 
great risk for a variety of environmental rea- 
sons. This book addresses the problems and 
the solutions in text and through case histories 
and bibliographies. Contents are as follows: 


Part A. Stone Weathering. Chapter 1 Effects 
of water and soluble salts on stone decay. Part 
B. Environmental Pollution in Relation to 
the Deterioration of Stone. 2. The abun- 
dance, sources and sinks of the most important 
air pollutants responsible for the deterioration 


processes in stone. 3. Physical and chemical 
properties of aerosols. 4. Wet and dry surface 
deposition of air pollutants on stone and the 
formation of black scabs. 5. The influence of 
meteorological parameters on the dispersion of 
air pollutants. 6. The oxidation of sulphur 
dioxide. Part C. Conservation of Stone in 
Monuments and Building Materials. 7. 
Generalities of stone treatment 8. Cleaning of 
external surfaces, architectural ornaments and 
stone sculptures. Part D. Products for 
Treatment of Stone: Chemical and Physical 
Properties, Reaction Mechanisms and Use. 
9. Adhesion and Adhesives. 10. Inorganic ma- 
terials. 11. Natural and synthetic waxes. 12. 
Vinyl polymers and copolymers. 13. Acrylic 
resins. 14. Silicones. 15. Epoxy resins. 16. 
Unsaturated polyesters. 17. New possibilities: 
Block copolymers. Part E. Degradation of 
Synthetic Resins Used in Stone Conserva- 
tion. 18. Degradation, stabilization and 
weathering tests on polymers. 


Conservation of Wooden Monuments. 1983. 
Proceedings of the ICOMOS Wood Committee 
IV Symposium, Canada, June 1982. Published 
by ICOMOS Canada and the Heritage Canada 
Foundation, Ottawa. 236 pages, $15.00. Order 
from the Heritage Canada Foundation, P.O. 
Box 1358, Station B, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K1P 5R4. 


This is absorbing reading for anyone interested 
in the technical aspects of cultural conservation 
involving wood, or even in such mundane but 
very practical matters as wood energy con- 
servation through stove design and building 
insulation. 

The 21 papers pubished here are in the main 
from Canadian and US authors, but experts 
from France, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Thailand are also represented. 

The proceedings are arranged in five sec- 
tions, and their headings indicate the range and 
scope of the conference: (1) The Energy Crisis, 
the Heating and Insulation of Buildings; (2) 
Damage to Monuments and Intervention 
Measures (I found a long paper on the Haida 
totem pole conservation program especially in- 
teresting); (3) The Canadian Forest and Its 
Exploitation; (4) Dendrochronological Re- 
search; (5) A Review of Canada’s Wood Preser- 
vation Industry. The last paper in followed by 
some 35 pages of relevant data on wood pre- 
servatives, and the companies and manufactur- 
ers involved in the industry, and sources of liter- 
ature brochures. 

—R. TI. Standish 


Guidelines for National Implementation of 
the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora, IUCN Environmental Policy and Law 
Paper No. 17. Dr. Gerhard Emonds 148 pp; 
US$12, IUCN, 1981. 


CITES is widely recognized to be the most suc- 
cessful wildlife conservation treaty in exist- 
ence. Presently over 80 states are party to it. 


However, given the complexity of the Conven- 
tion and the extent of the measures which need 
to be taken nationally for its implementation 
many countries, especially in the developing 
world, are encountering difficulties in meeting 
all their obligations under it. 

This book attempts to provide guidelines for 
meeting these difficulties. The author, Dr. 
Gerhard Emonds, has taken an active part in the 
development of CITES and is involved in day to 
day implementation of the Convention by a 
Management Authority. 

The book is divided into two parts and has 
four annexes. Part one gives background in- 
formation on the Convention and discusses its 
development. Part two outlines and explains 
the legal/administrative elements which are 
most important for national implementation of 
the Convention. The four annexes give the text 
of the Convention itself and information on res- 
olutions and papers of meetings of the Confer- 
ence of the Parties. 

In Part two, the major part of the book, the 
guidelines themselves are given. After a discus- 
sion of preliminary considerations for im- 
plementation, the most essential elements of the 
Convention, which need to be dealt with when 
establishing national implementing legislation, 
are described. Consideration is then given to 
the provisions of the Convention which relate to 
its legal and administrative implementation. 
Here such matters as designation of scientific 
authorities, and designation of ports of entry 
and ports of exit are dealt with. A useful feature 
is the inclusion of model forms for permits and 
certificates which are required from Parties 
to the Convention. Finally, special procedures 
for the enforcement of the Convention are 
presented. 

It is recognized that each country has its own 
legal and stylistic practices which will require 
individual attention. That is why the material is 
presented in the form of guidelines and not as a 
model Act which could not be responsive to all 
situations. The book provides a useful tool to 
those responsible for drafting and implement- 
ing such Acts. Available from: IUCN, Conser- 
vation Centre, 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


More Data on Rhinos and Elephants 


A booklet on ELEPHANTS AND RHINOS IN 
AFRICA, compiled and edited by Peter Jack- 
son from the reports of the IUCN/SSC African 
Elephant and Rhino Specialist Groups is now 
available from Publications Services, IUCN, 
The World Conservation Centre, 1196 Gland, 
Switzerland. Price US$10. The booklet is illus- 
trated and contains statistics relating to elephant 
and rhino distribution and trade in ivory and 
rhino horn, and recommended priorities for 
conservation. 


IUCN Red Date Book on Invertebrates 


The first Red Data Book for invertebrates is 
being printed and should be available by late 
March, 1984. The aim of this first volume is to 
present a balanced set of case histories illustrat- 
ing pressures on invertebrate populations and 
habitats, and the range of invertebrates threat- 
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ened by human activities worldwide. Each in- 
vertebrate phylum is discussed in introductory 
reviews and over 200 taxa are named and as- 
signed Red Data Book categories. Subsequent 
volumes will deal with selected groups, such as 
molluscs and swallowtail butterflies, in more 
detail. This volume was jointly compiled by 
S. M. Wells, R. M. Pyle and N. M. Collins. 
Available from: Publications Services, IUCN, 
The World Conservation Centre, 1196 Gland, 
Switzerland. 


New African 
National Parks 


Two new national parks and one national re- 
serve were gazetted in Kenya by the Minister of 
Tourism and Wildlife in February. 

The whole of South Island in Lake Turkana, 
and Mount Longonot, on the floor of the Rift 
Valley near Lake Naivasha, have been declared 
national parks, while the Kerio Valley has been 
made a national reserve. 

In addition, the boundaries of Tsavo West Na- 
tional Park, Kenya, have been extended to in- 
clude an area of about 47 km? (29 sq. mi.) on 
the Park’s northern border. 

Uganda created its fourth national park in 
December, 1982, when the Parliament passed a 
resolution turning the former Lake Mburo 
Game Reserve into a National Park. This 154 
sq. mi. (248 km?) area is the only remaining 
habitat for impala in Uganda, and the only 
southern Uganda area containing zebra, eland, 
roan antelope and the hunting dog. Four big 
herds of buffalo have been sighted within the 
park. 


First World Conference 
On Cultural Parks 


The US National Park Service is sponsoring the 
First World Conference on Cultural Parks in 
Colorado in September, 1984. The three gen- 
eral topics chosen are: 

1. Technology and preservation: impacts of 
technological change; treatment of fabric 
(cloth, wood, stone); alternative approaches; 
effects of extractive and other industries. 

2. Tourism and use: impacts of national con- 
sciousness; park interpretation; economics of 
attracting, supporting and profiting from 
tourism; visitor impacts on cultural resources. 

3. Cultural parks and native cultures: 
dynamics between the two groups; conditions 
favoring development of cooperative resource 
management; past problems and negative im- 
pacts; incorporating native peoples into plan- 
ning, management and interpretation. 

For further information: Dr. Muriel Crespi, 
Cultural Resources Management (412), Na- 
tional Park Service, U.S. Department of Inte- 
rior, Washington, DC 20240, USA. 
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World Wilderness 
Congress in Scotland 


The Third World Wilderness Congress will take 
place at Findhorn, Scotland, from 8-15 October 
1983. The principle objectives of the Wilder- 
ness Congress are as follows: 


@ To establish a worldwide understanding of 
the need for wilderness areas. 

© To provide a platform for statesmen, scien- 
tists, artists, writers, poets and indigenous 
people from many parts of the world who 
have a profound understanding of the wil- 
deriiess concept. 
To enable the general public to understand 
that industrial and commercial growth must 
go hand-in-hand with the preservation of 
more wild and natural areas. 
To persuade administrators of all nations that 
there is inadequate legislation governing the 
establishment, control and protection of wil- 
derness areas. 


Details of the Congress are available from: 
Bruce Henderson, National Bank Travel, 55 
Gawler Place, Adelaide, S.A. 5000, Australia. 


European Conference on 
Management for 
Conservation 

of Heritage Landscapes 


A conference on “Land Management for Con- 
servation” of Europe’s protected landscapes 
will be held in England April 23-27, 1984. De- 
signed primarily for managers and staff of pro- 
tected but “lived in” landscapes such as nature 
parks, national parks and equivalent reserves, 
this will be the seventh European Heritage 
Landscapes Conference held by the Council of 
Europe. 

The conference will study how different 
European countries approach the problems of 
land management in order to conserve the 
wildlife and landscape of protected areas. In 
particular, it will look at the concept of inte- 
grated rural development and whether these 
principles have wider application. 

Further information can be obtained from: 
Peter Townsend, Principal, Peak National Park 
Study Centre, Losehill Hall, Castleton, Der- 
byshire S30 2WB, England 





Letters 


From Alan D. Capelle, interpretive consultant, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Dear Editor: 

The recent Vol. 8, No. 1 issue of PARKS 
contains an article under PARK TECH- 
NIQUES by Jean R. Packard entitled, ““Way- 
side Exhibits Enhance Park Interpretation”. 
The article contains some debatable informa- 
tion which I would like to clarify. Firstly, I 
would question the listing of scientific names in 
all cases within a sign text. My experience as a 
field naturalist with the U.S. National Park 
Service indicated that most visitors are not that 
interested in scientific names, nor do they read- 
ily remember them even over a short duration of 
time. The retention of these names in a personal 
or non-personal interpretive activity is not that 
significant for most visitor target groups. 

Secondly, Ms. Packard’s point, “it is how the 
text is written, not its length, that determines 
whether it will be fully read and completely 
understood” is only partially correct. I believe 
the length of a sign text is crucial in terms of its 
being completely read and understood. A re- 
view of exhibit behavior studies in the past dec- 
ade indicates that virtually all but the most 
simplistic and relatively short labels are 
avoided. Texts with questions are most often 
read more. Shiner and Shafer’s research (1975) 
also supports the contention that many visitors 
do not spend an adequate amount of time to 
fully comprehend a sign’s or exhibit’s message 
partially due to their often excessive length. 


I would strongly recommend that sign text 
writers use Basic Interpretive Technique (Til- 
den’s Interpretive Principles, Figurative/Active 
Language, and Non- Verbal Languages) as out- 
lined by Cherem, 1977 in preparing their texts. 
This Technique is viewed as being fairly 
“standard” in interpretation, but unfortunately, 
is often overlooked or ignored by many text 
writers. Ms. Packard’s article does touch base 
with a few elements of Basic Interpretive Tech- 
nique, but doesn’t identify what this valuable 
“tool” is or what it offers to the text writer. I’ve 
used this set of techniques in some interpretive 
text writing, and I’m convinced it’s far superior 
to the more traditional, boring passive voice 
used in many sign texts today. 

These comments aside, I felt that Ms. 
Packard’s article was very informative, and 
should provide some extremely practical 
guidelines for producing quality wayside ex- 
hibits. As with my fellow colleagues in the park 
and historic sites field, I very much enjoy 
PARKS, and I commend you for your diversity 
and balance of articles on our natural and cul- 
tural heritage worldwide. 


Cherem, Gabriel J. 1977. The Professional Inter- 
pretor: Agent for an Awakening Giant. J. of Interpreta- 
tion; Assoc. of Interp. Naturalists. 


Shiner & Shafer, 1975. How long do visitors read 
forest oriented exhibits? USDA Forest Service; Tech. 
Res. Bull. 





ayerschwald National Park, Germany, nestles in the Bavarian Alps close to the Czechoslovakian border. A 
boundary fence 5 km (3 miles) inside the Czech boundary provides an excellent wildlife protection area on the eastern side of the Park. 


Photo: Marjorie Corbett, NPCA 


Back cover: One of Russia’ s biosphere reserves, Kavkazskii is protected from any activity that disrupts the natural complexes or threatens natural 
objects of particular scientific or cultural value. Photo: Bob Stottlemeyer, NPS 
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